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“THE old adage that “ Necessity is the mother of invention ” permit such structures as that in which this fire started to. ex 
. accounts for a very large proportion of the advance which has the very heart of the business district, disastrous results must 
been made at different times in constructive methods. Probably no pected to adjoining structures, no matter how scientifically the 
country in the world has ever developed its structural architecture so be constructed. All our great cities are undergoing at present 
speedily as the United States, and certainly no other country has had species of regeneration. The old structures are disappe g 
as many object lessons to teach what to avoid. Experience keeps a new buildings, built to resist fire within and without, are ra 
very dear school, and though it may hardly be fair to say that we taking their places; but any transition state of this kind has 
belong to the numerous category of those individuals who will learn dangers. The risk toa modern fire-proof building through its neig 
in no other, it is a fact that our best lessons have been derived from bors is not anywhere near as great as it was ten years ago, and 
our worst failures. Elsewhere in these columns we comment at some more fire-proof buildings that are erected, the more th: unces are 
length upon some of the more manifest lessons of the New York fire, lessened of such a result as accompanied the conflagration of 1x 
a catastrophe which will undoubtedly lead to improvements in some ber 4. The fact still remains that not a single properly constructé 
of the details of our construction, just as it has demonstrated the fire-proof building in this country has ever been destroyed to any « 
value of certain accepted methods of fire protection. This country siderable extent by a fire starting within its own walls 


has not, however, arrived by one step at the construction which stood 
the fire so successfully last month. We can all remember the long 


. : . HIGH BUILDINGS 
period when mediums were used and methods were employed which 


would not now be tolerated for a moment, but which were supported T seems to be quite the fashion just at present for offici 

by much the same arguments that are used now in favor of our hol- | voice a certain amount of public sentiment in regard to a ¢ 
low-tile arches and terra-cotta protection. It was then claimed that tailment of height of commercial structures. Governor Wolcott, o 
those methods and materials would stand fire and water to just the Massachusetts, in his inaugural address, urged upon the Legislat 
same extent that the systems now in the market claim complete im- the advisability of restricting the areas in the neighborhood 
munity for themselves. Our eyes in the past were opened not so State House, so that no high structure can be erected thereor 
much by our investigations as by the stern teachings of hard experi- Mayor Quincy, of Boston, in his message to the Common Count 
ence. We learned that all materials were not immaculate, and by a alluded to a certain Commonwealth Avenue hotel, which is the only 
process of natural selection and the acceptance of the fittest the best one on that street carried to a height greater than about So ft., ani 
constructive minds of this country have agreed upon terra-cotta and expressed the hope that some way might be devised for compelling 


brick as the only materials which can be depended upon to wichstand the removal of the upper portion of this building. The subject ot 
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his The real-estate owner 


~ 


who desires to draw all the income possible from his property puts 


h buildings is very largely a personal one. 
up a tall building and objects to his neighbor doing likewise. The 
irchitect and the lawyer, who seek light and air and the outlook, will 
take the top 


neighbor across the street who blocks the view with a similar sky- 


story in preference, and will be very indignant with the 


craper. Fifteen years ago no one would have dared to predict the 
resent extreme expansion of tall buildings. Fifteen years hence we 


nay look back with horror, or we may look down on them from 


} 


structures so much higher that these will seem small by comparison. 


Whether these tall structures are right or wrong, whether the prin- 


le is pernicious, or whether we are only just beginning to fly, 
there is one indisputable fact: that the tall commercial structures of 
lay have done more to teach architects and constructors how to 
w to use material, what material to use, and how to execu- 
indle large work, than would have been possible with a dozen 
re itions « he k ot lildings which were called first class a 
g ration ag hey have served and are still serving a useful pur- 
T yur architectural development. We may grow out of them 
regret our own flights of fancy, but surely no architectural 
( vas evel more resolute idapted nor more scientifically nor, 

satisfactor solved than these very sky-scrapers 

rENSIO OF FIRE LIMITS IN BOSTON 

THR! (GH the energetic efforts of Mayor Quincy, the question 
| exte vf the called fire limits in the city of Boston 
leratior \ commission is in process of for 
epres¢ itives I m the soc iety of Arc hitects, the 
la \ssociati¢ ind the Real Estate Exchange, which 
idvisability of so amending the existing laws that 
rea W n W inything but brick buildings shall be tolerated 
i extende Chis is emphatically a movement in 
‘ vill undoubtedly result in materially lessening 
the cit \ brick building is by no means necessarily 
s certainly a great deal better than the fungous 
vOoO ructures wh jourish so luxuriantly in the de- 
e residence and the business sections of the 
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architects, have opened an office in the 
{ Dans 
gy, | ria 
ACK WOOD, architect, Scranton, Pa., has removed 
{ nne I if y 
A} ER, architect, Philadelphia, has removed his 


the Real Estate Trust Building, Broad and Chestnut 
! BAGGALEY, of Pentecost & Baggaley, architects, Buffalo, 
\. Y., has retired from that firm and taken up his residence in Eng- 
Mr. Pentecost will continue the business at 406 Fornes Build- 
g 
THE PRA INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y., is holding an exhibition 
» 

i collection of antique European and Oriental textiles. The ex 

t closes January 31 
[HE WASHINGTON ARCHITECTURAL CLUB held its regular 


meeting January 


rhe subject for the evening was a competition 
for “ A Station House for the District of Columbia.” The criticism 
was led by Mr. Snowden Ashford, and the competition was won by 


Mr (, \ Desse J 


[He fourteenth annual exhibition of The Architectural League 
of New York will be held from Saturday, February 11, to Saturday, 








March 4, inclusive, in the building of the American Fine Arts 
Society, 215 West 57th Street, New York City. Exhibition hours: 
10 A.M. to6 Pp. M.; 8 P.M. to 10 P.M; Sundays, 12M. to6P.mM. The 
annual dinner of the League occurs Thursday, February 9, at 7 P. M. 


THE third annual “smoker” of the Pittsburgh Architectural 
Club was held in the studios of Mr. H. S. Stevenson, 413 Wood 
Mr. Edward Stotz, 
The musical program was 


Street, on Friday evening, Dec. 23, 1898. 
architect, gave a talk on “ Shadows.” 
given under the direction of Mr. Frank T. Thuma and Mr. David 
T. Moore. Committee, Messrs. W. H. Stulen, S. C. Irwin, and 


R. G. Dickson. 


RECENT happenings at the Chicago Architectural Club are as 
follows: On Monday evening, January 9, Mr. Dwight Heald Per- 
kins addressed the club, his subject being “ A Study of Recent 
International Expositions.” The lecture was illustrated by the 
stereopticon. Monday evening, January 16, Mr. Thomas Jones read 
a paper on “ Plastering.” An interesting discussion followed. The 
drawings for the Church Window Competition were on exhibition 


during the evening. 


THE PITTSBURGH ARCHITECTURAL CLUB has commenced a 
series of competitions to be held during the winter months. The club 
has been fortunate this year in obtaining rooms at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, and is carrying on its work with a great deal of success. Two 
classes have been started: one in drawing from cast and one in 
modeling, both under the best of instructors. December 23, the club 
held a smoker at the studio of Mr. H. S. Stevenson. It is to be 
regretted that the club, in connection with the local chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, has given up holding an exhibi- 


tion this year. 





ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ce ae ARMSTRONG TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 
Frank 


This illustration is one of a series 


page v, details of Crozer Building, Philadelphia; 


Miles Day & Bro., architects. 





BALUSTRADE ON RESIDENCE BLOCK, CENTRAL PARK, WEST, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Executed by the New York Architectural Terra-Cotta Company. 
James E. Ware & Son and Herbert S. S. Harde, Associate Architects 


which is to be selected from their recently issued and beautiful 
catalogue, and to be shown in thei: advertisement. 

Fiske, Homes & Co., page x, a new mercantile building, Boston ; 
Gay & Proctor, architects. 

Raritan Hollow and Porous Brick Company, page xx, Home 
Building, New York City (damaged by fire); 
N. Le Brun & Sons, architects. 


Life Insurance 


Ludowici Roofing Tile Company, page xxvi, Presbyterian 
Church, Evanston, Ill.; D. H. Burnham & Co., architects. 

The Celadon Terra-Cotta Company, Ltd., page xxvii, Grove 
Hall Engine House, Boston, Mass.; Perkins & Betton, architects. 
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Bricks and Tiles for Interior Finishing. I. 


BY RUSSELL STURGIS. 


NE of the hygienic maxims or principles of Dr. Richardson,— 
() him of the “ model City of Health,”— was that the interior 
walls and ceilings of rooms must absolutely be made of non-absorbent 
material, or, at least, that their surfaces be made non-absorbent, Glazed 
or enameled tiles and bricks! were obviously the materials which the 
doctor had in mind, 
and they are those 
which would occur 
to any builder or 
architect who 
might consider the 
possibility of carry- 
ing out this counsel 
of perfection. We 
have all of us tried 
the experiment, or 
proposed, or wished 
to try the experi- 
ment, of lining a 
hospital ward with 
glazed brick or tile, 
floor, wall, and 
ceiling alike, and 
that with rounded 
corners, so that the 
ward might be 
emptied of its beds 
and of other furni- 
ture once in so 
often, and then 
subjected to the 
rigorous purgation 
The tiles which would be used for such a purpose as 
this would be most commonly inexpensive, soft-paste squares of 
baked clay with a very high gloss:on one side; but those for the 
floor need to be very hard, and with a resistant quality in their 
enamel, which most of the tiles in the market do not possess; those 
of the dado, or lowermost 6 ft., more or less, of the wall need to be 
nearly as hard as those of the floor, while those of the upper wall 
and the ceiling may be soft and proportionally cheap. Perhaps, in- 
deed, a finish of such a high gloss is not absolutely necessary. 
Among all the dull tiles and hard face-bricks now on the market 
there may well be found, on testing, many which are sufficiently non- 
absorbent to meet sanitary requirements: — certainly many as effi- 
cient, in this respect, as plaster and, moreover, free from the danger 
of cracking and of having holes knocked in them. Such brick and 
tile would be, generally, even less expensive, and far more effective 
in the way of decoration than those of high finish. All this is non- 
decorative. A very pretty effect of pale tints may indeed be got, 
and those in a hospital ward may be as subdued in tint as the di- 
recting physician or the authorities in charge of the structure might 
decide, for all shades of green and gray are within reach of the skilled 
tileemaker. But this, as has been said, is not exactly decorative work. 
Those who are familiar with the ground floor rooms of the Café 
Savarin, in New York, in the basement of the Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Company’s building, and occupying the front on Pine Street 
with a return on Broadway, will remember the very pleasing effect of 
these low, large rooms divided by stout and stumpy, round columns, 
and lined and faced everywhere, columns, walls, and ceiling, with 
enameled tiles of a rather bright buff tone, in the reflecting surface 
of which a thousand repetitions of the electric bulbs repeat one 
another forever. The result is not so dazzling to the eyes as might 





FIG, I. 


of a fire hose. 


1 Let us maintain the distinction of “‘enameled” for that which is covered with an 
opaque coat; “‘glazed”’ for that which has a transparent covering. 








~~ 


be supposed, for the multiplicity of little points of light produces the 
effect of a general uniform illumination which is very agreeable, and 
the buff tone is sufficiently subdued, sufficiently “ off white,” to pre 
vent the glare which weak eyes fear the most. The restaurant in 
the basement of the Dunn Building, at the corner of Broadway and 
Leonard Street, New York, opened for the first time in the summe: 
of 1898, shows a further use of color in glazed surfaces than had 
been previously attempted in modern business buildings at least 
Here there is an effect similar to that in the Café Savarin, but with 
a good deal more deliberate attempt at decoration. The difference 
between these two interiors is practically the difference between the 
room which seeks only to be pleasing in general effect, neat, smooth 
and highly finished and thoroughgoing in appearance. and the roon 
which has more pretense at artificial decoration. 


Now, there are two ways of lining a room or a 


passageway 


ning, s 


with baked clay ; and one of these is the way of surface finishi: 
as has been dealt with in the previous paragraph. There is nothir 


to be said against it; the wall which, in our larger cities 


at least, will 
usually be of brickwork, solid and good enough in all fairly we 
planned and well handled buildings, allows of being coated with tile 
of any shape and any sort. We shall see in a moment that ther 
are many shapes and many sorts which are quite available fon 
purpose. The other plan, the constructional plan, is certainly i 
many ways more interesting. It is more interesting vst 
very difficulty. Let us suppose that the architect has, as all arcl 
tects should have, a strong desire to get his decorative effect « 


the very structure itself. He will then find that he wishes very 1 
to build the interior face of his wall with enameled 
the interior face of his wall will be of one mass with tl 
the wall itself. He will then be led to consider, in advance 


in his interior wall surface for the richer band of inlaid 


the ceiling and the plainer echo of it below. the possible additi 
of relief patterns, and so on. We are all familiar with enamel 
bricks, because the courtyards of the great business buildings are 


lined up with them. Those in the courtyards are white or cr 


colored, or of a very light gray, and this because their very 





the very reason for their presence — is their reflecting quality and 
the way in which they retain that reflecting quality though soiled 
with smoke or stained with the weather. Already considerable 
progress has been made in producing enameled bricks of good tints 


ranging from “ off white,” through all gradations of yellow and buff, 
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fits of the floor arches of the eastern extension of the Grand 
Station, New York. Even better shades will be given us 
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panels of figure subject were less than 6 ft. high in the clear, and the 
total height of the large landscape picture was at least 30 ft.; so that 
the trees may almost be said to be of natural size. Such majestic 
decoration as that will stand us in good stead, if we bear it in mind 
as a possibility to be realized only in those rare cases when an archi- 
tect finds that space and funds 
alike are ample, and that he can 
for once have his way. In do 
mestic interiors, and even in the 
rooms and halls of government 
buildings, civic buildings, munici 
pal buildings, a somewhat smaller 
scale of adornment must certainly 
be adopted. Such asmaller scale 
is seen in use in the frieze of the 
dining room shown in Fig. 2. 
The subjects here are the fairy 
tales of childhood and the tales 
of adventure beloved by youth, 
the “Arabian Nights,” the 
French stories collected by Per- 
rault, Peter Wilkins and his Fly- 
ing Island, “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
and the rest. These schemes are 
carried out on rather large 
squares of tile, for the frieze 
must be nearly 4 ft. wide in the 
clear, and the tiles themselves at least 9 ins. square. This, however, 
is indifferent; and many an artist would prefer the broken and irreg 
ular effect produced by many more squares, many more joints, and 
many more of those diversities and inequalities of surface which 
come of putting together pieces of material which have been made 
separately and which there is no means, fortunately, of scraping 
down to a dead level. If, however, these decorations again are not 
too large, at least too costly, — altogether out of reach of the ordi 
nary adorner of dwelling houses, of town halls, of libraries, let us 
consider the design shown in Fig. 3, in which conventional groups 
of familiar flowers are seen, each with its name displayed in me- 
dieval fashion by means of letters, which do not follow one another 
with any great regular 
ity, each group being 
contained in its own 
painted arch of the 
little arcade which 
forms the main composi- 
tion. In the center of 
the picture are iris, 
called here “purple 
flag,” and tulips, di- 
rectly over the head of 
the bed. Poppies, 
hyacinths, and foxgloves 
are on the left; anem- 
ones of the large and 
showy kind known to 
travelers in Italy and 
California, chrysanthe- 
mums, and “the miter 
lily” are on the right. 
It is hardly necessary 
. to say that the formal- 
izing of flowers which 
are otherwise treated naturalistically is rather disagreeable to the eye 
which has not been trained in that singular school of decoration of 
which William Morris is the best known master. It is not thus that 
one would have his floral compositions made up. And yet the sug- 
gestion is clearly intelligent and clearly attractive; and if this can 
be done, anything can be done in the way of floral ornamentation. 
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Another course is open to the architect of neo-classic tastes, and 
who demands rather panels which he can enclose in an architectural 
framework than continuous broad friezes. Fig. 4 is a panel of 
modern Sévres porcelain, and this as a four de force is painted on 
a single slab. But that is an inessential detail. -The effect would 
be finer if it were enlarged and painted upon about twelve square 
tiles. 

One word more before the subject of enameled tile is aban- 
doned. When tile or brick without an enameled surface are used 
for wall lining, and, indeed, when any other material than tiles or 
bricks are used, enameled tile are still of the greatest value when 
used for the dado. Upto a height of 4 ft. in some cases, of 6 or 
7 ft. in other cases, the wall should really be covered with a hard, 
resistant, non-absorbent material, and for this purpose, while marble 
is excellent, tiles are still better, because they can easily be made still 
more incapable of absorbing impurity, and because, also, the deco- 
ration which can be put upon them is immeasurably more interesting 
than even the most beautiful veins and stains of the natural material. 
This subject of dado, then, might be treated by itself and at con- 
siderable 
length, but it is 
only possible to 


w. D ) 
say here that it 


would be well if f I 


our makers of »/ 


tiles would give 
us in their richly 
illustrated cata- 
logues some 
suggestions of 
what they are 
ready to offer in 
this direction. 
The men- 
tion of trade 
catalogues and 
the thought of 
the tiles which 





FIG. 5. 
are commonly 
offered in the market bring up the serious consideration of patterns 
for a large continuous surface. There is, of course, the mosaic 
which is made of separate pieces of baked clay; small square, spe- 
cially shaped, or irregular tesserz, or 4 in. and larger flat tiles. 

But it is mainly the painted tiling and its patterns which are 
now in question. There are two kinds of patterns which are to be 
discussed, namely, diaper and that which, though often classed as a 
kind of diaper, is more properly called a sowing or semé. 
maintain this distinction, and they are right. 


Heralds 
If, for instance, you 
adorn a surface of velvet with an embroidered fleur-de-lis repeated 
over and over again, you have nota diaper but a sowed or semé 
pattern. A diaper pattern is, more properly, one of which the unit 
of design constantly repeats itself without break, or in which two or 
even three units alternate and in like manner flow one into the other. 
The essence of the distinction is that nowhere must the unit of the 
diaper be a wholly independent and isolated figure. The semé 
pattern, while adopted for stuffs and embroideries, that is to say, for 
curtains, for hangings, for dress, and the like, where the folds of the 
stuff give it irregularity and break its monotonous repetition, is ex- 
tremely dangerous for flat wall surfaces. In tile work it is pecul- 
iarly important to avoid the pattern of isolated figures, because the 
tendency will then be to paint one figure upon a tile and then to 
face the wall with hundreds of such tiles put edge to edge. Any 
one who has observed the effect of this kind of pattern in use will 
feel the unfortunate effect that it produces. 

The diaper pattern, on the other hand, is capable of greater 
refinement, because of the passing of one element of the pattern into 
another, and it is also devoid of that strong tendency towards spotti- 
ness of effect which is the fatal characteristic of semé patterns. 
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Some of the most splendid compositions of purely decorative char 
acter in the world are those which are to be found upon large surfaces 
of tile in Persian and in Cairene mosques. Two examples, fron 
Persian mosques, are seen in Figs. 5 and 6. The conventional 
flower design is apt to be extraordinarily effective, and a larger sur 
face can be adorned in this way, it is found, than by any other con 
stantly recurring pattern whatever. Still, however, those who are 
familiar with photographs of the interiors of Oriental mosques, as in 
Cairo, are aware how monotonous, how dull, how heavy, can be the 
effect of these large surfaces of wall covered with constantly recur 
ring pattern. Nor is it to be alleged that the absence of color and 
the substitution of the rather ugly purplish brown of the photograph 
explain this monotonous look of the wall surface. The loss, in the 
small scale of the photograph, of the irregularities, the breaks, the 
uncertainties, and inequalities of surface of the original makes 

greater difference, but still the general effect of large wall surfac 


covered with even the best diaper patterns, especially if in stro 


contrast with the background, is depressing. The modern design 
for tile decoration should, therefore, be ready to imagine and 
realize separate compositions: sometimes vertical candelabra with 


decided foundation, or root, and an equally decided tern 


the top; sometimes boskets of trees or bouquets of floweri: 
plants. 

A century ago the Chinese used to send to England and Ho 
and to the richer towns of our own Atlantic seaboard, wa Ape! 
which a series of flowering trees or plants of bamboo succeeded ot 
another on the wall, while small figures accompanied them 


formed a foreground of great variety Che same ide 


out in tiles without undue extravagance. It is better, of c 
each separate pilaster, candelabrum, or anthemion have its own 
ning at the top of the dado and its own termination at some 
below the uppermost line of the ornamented band, but this 
absolutely essential, and cheaper work may have the vert 

of ornament passing from top to bottom of the frieze and 


ing. Moreover, horizontal as well as vertical division of 
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alike or may come in a wider and narrower, a richer and a plaine! 
a more brilliant and a more somber alternation. Or a single ver 


rich band of scroll ornament, 2 ft. wide or more, may pass 
zontally around the room in the upper part of this 8 ft. band, per 
haps in its uppermost third, and this may be echoed by a much 
narrower band immediately above the dado. In either of these 
cases —in the horizontal as well as in the vertical treatment — the 
surface not occupied by the richer patterns may, indeed, be orna 
mented by small and not very noticeable spots, as of gold, or brown, 
or some neutral gray, or by groups of such spots; but it will gener 
ally be found that the irregularity of the background produced by 
the small tiles will sufficiently diversify the surface, which, after all, 
is a foil, or set-off for ornament. 
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= ' aterially $ at involved by “ae class sys ; 
] h e American Schoolhouse. X IV. m aterially decreased from th at involved xy the graded class system 
which is generally followed in our high schools. 
Aside from its collegiate characteristics, the normal schoolhouse 
plan when fully developed gives class rooms for the kindergarten, 
THE NORMAL SCHOOL : : 3 
primary, and grammar grades. The pupils in these “ model depart- 
ments,” as these branches of normal schools are designated, are not 
a picked company of children, but are taken without selection from 


BY EDMUND M. WHEELWRIGHT. 


Fr ee normal school, being primarily for the training of teachers, 


is features analogous to that of a college, ¢. ¢. its principal 


s to give recitation rooms, laboratories, drawing rooms, etc., districts which are established by the local school committees. The 

for instruction in special subjects; but unlike a college, it is required teachers for these “ model departments” are nominated by the prin 
that there uuld be a large assembly and study room in which the cipal of the normal school and are elected by the city school com- 
its prepare their recitations and where they join in general mittee. The aim of these departments is to produce actual school 
exercises ; also, as in the English schools, small classes may recite in conditions and to afford to the students in the upper class of the 
s large room without disturbance to others in their studies. In normal school an opportunity for practical application of the teacher’s 
1ethod of instruction in the normal schools is that which art. Other normal school students than those especially assigned to 
$ give gher instruct these pupils are 
LSS¢ schor nf the ' - —<—$—$_—— _—— permitted to observe the 
Roxbur work. These depart- 
‘ e t ments have become es- 

S iS é i sential to a thoroughly 

g rf a= Js equipped normal school, 

A as so that class rooms and 
ance =— : “ f other provisions for their 

i t t at a - > 


accommodation are a re 
quirement of the fully 
developed plan of this 
type of building We 
therefore find in the typ 
ical normal school plan 
an “assembly study 


room ” with single desks 





and chairs for say, two 
hundred and fifty stu- 


dents, class rooms for the 


kindergarten, primary, 
. E— NORMAL SCHOOL, NEW HAVEN, CONN. and grammar school, 
Slastwoll, Richasdbes & Pies Anciitect. which are given an en 
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BASEMENT PLAN FIRST FLOOR, 
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trance to the class rooms and a stairway to toilet accommodations in 
the basement distant from the portion of the building assigned to 
the normal students. 

Special class rooms should be furnished for instruction in 
geography, mineralogy, zoology, history, literature, “ pedagogy,” and 
languages, as are physical, botanical, and chemical laboratories ; 
rooms for instruction in drawing, music, and manual training are also 


required. A well-appointed gymnasium is also properly held to be 
an essential feature of such 


schools, The library is also 
important in such an institu- 
tion. 

A good example of the 
normal school building is 
that shown in the State 
Normal School at Salem, 
Mass. In the basement of 
this building are located the 
heating and ventilating ap- 
paratus, the toilet and play 
rooms for the pupils of the 
“model department” 
schools, a well-equipped 
gymnasium with dressing 
room, the industrial labora- 
tory, a lunch room, and store 
rooms for supplies. 
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the toilet and cloak rooms provided with individual lockers for the 
students of the normal school, a system of clothing disposal which 
we have*seen to have been gradually adopted in several high schools 
recently constructed. Two outside entrances give access to the por- 
tion of the building assigned to normal school scholars. In either 
wing is an entrance for the pupils of the “ model” schools. The 
rooms for these schools are nine in number and accommodate over 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
On the first floor are H. Neill Wilson 





three hundred pupils. These rooms have been planned so as to be 
entirely distant from the space assigned to the normal school proper, 
and the stairways to the basement are so planned that they may be 
used by the children without disturbance to the normal school stu 
dents, while easy communication between the two departments 
provided. 


iS 


On the second floor is the assembly and study room, 60 by &5 ft 

On this floor is the principal's office, reception room, teachers 
meeting room, wits toilet 

room, library, supply and 


rt 
recitation and work rooms. 
The third floor is mait 
devoted to Instruction 
science. Here are the rooms 


and laboratories for ins 


tion in physics, chemistry 
botany, geography, miner 
alogy, and zoology Here 
also is a lecture roon WW 
seats arranged in tiers 


two rooms on the 


furnish accomn ns for 
Instruction in dy! ng 
Che small tate Nor 
mal School at North Adar 
s designed t eet similar 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS, requirements tthe ode 
Architect depart ent O 
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FIRST FLOOR 


NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 


separate building on the same lot of land. !n this buildi 


iv is a 

gymnasium equipped for the Swedish method of instruction 
In the North Adams Normal School proper we find the cloak 
and toilet rooms on the first floor, as in the Salem school, but here, 
also, since “model” class rooms are provided for, as above noted 
four natural science laboratories are placed on the first floor. On 


the second floor is an assembly hall, the office, libraries and clas 








































room for mathematics and languages. 


] 


In the third story are the phys- 


il and chemical laboratories, the drawing rooms, and class rooms. 


nm ti 
in tne 


et rooms are on the first floor, as in the other two schools 
Lode d 
other “ model ” 
iss ly hall and study room are united 
that school, this 
oom is placed on the 
ol 
I Sta Normal 
) ding at New 
onn is here 
t ortion 
ture ontem 
i ae | { re 


} 5 ng, wit! 
le ' 7 
é 

iter t 
gy | ear 
5S 
»W 
ating 
S¢ ex 

tor 


t se 
eer 
‘ f + 
‘ Ss 
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é t S 
it tur 
ven t 
é e 
é resent time 
i gy l or i 
i ier rooms 
ge er, whk 
1 ui trail yy while 
ieve ne 
Che clothing lockers, whic! 


ned, and the space they now occupy will be used for class rooms. 


here will then be 


anual training room of the 


venience of the instructor, from which stairs descend to the rooms in 


ire devoted 


size, 





inder 


e basement devoted also to manual training. 


normal school at Lowell in the same State 


as in the S 


STATI 


STATE 


is unoccupied, 


the cloak and 
; for the 


epartments a kindergarten class room only is provided, 
being furnished in adjacent public schools. The 


alem school, and, 


NORMAL 


ickney & Aust 


FIRST 


NORMAL 


are now placed in a room upon the 


tless finally be placed in the basement as originally 


upon the principal floor one class room, a 
with an alcove for the con- 


In the floor a hinged 
loor opens upon an inclined plane, by means of which stock and 


awaiting 


n 
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other articles are passed from the basement to the room above, where 
the finer work is expected to be done. 


There are also two recitation rooms, a physical laboratory, with 


alcove, store room, and closets, a lecture room of same size, with 


alcove, and a women’s toilet room. 


This toilet room has no direct 


connection with the rest of the building, and is entered by a passage 


underneath and behind one of the main staircases. 


SCHOOL, 


LOWELL, 


MASS. 


Architects. 


r-- 


Tae 


SCHOOL, 


Sr 


FLOOR. 


LOWELL, 


ee gt hae ae ee 


THIRD 
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FLOOR. 


The men teachers 
have their toilet room in 
the basement. 

In the second story, 
the northerly end of the 
building is occupied 
wholly by one class and 
one recitation room, 
which open together by 
means of double rolling 
partitions. 

Corresponding to 
these in position at the 
opposite end of the 
building -are two class 
rooms, while the library, 
or, as it is designated in 
this case, reading room, 
is centrally located along 
the front, with a length of 
about 55 ft. (or an extreme 
length, measuring into 
the alcove at the end, of 
65 ft.), and a depth from 


front to rear of 25 ft. 





Book shelves in alcove form, 


two stories 


in height, cover the 


rear wall opposite to the light. 


This library and reading room 


is connected with the lecture room 


just mentioned by double rolling 


partitions, having an opening 8 ft. 
in width. 
The second story also con 


tains the principal's office and re- 


ception 


room, a teachers’ room, 


and a retiring or emergency room, 


each having its 


individual toilet 


accommodation. 


In the 


third 


story are the 


chemical and biological laboratories, each with its large store room 


and two class rooms. 


Another class room opens by sliding partitions into a still larger 


lecture room, the two having an extreme length of 73 ft., with a 
height of 16 ft., as previously stated. 
In the center, at the rear, is a kitchen or cooking school, fitted 
with closets, sinks, dressers, and lockers, and with a lift running from 
the basement. 


It will be noted that the requirements in the case of this school 
are different from those of the normal schools of Massachusetts. 






















Certain of the Massachusetts requirements are not demanded in this 
institution or are met by accommodations in the city schools. 

The following quotation from the catalogue of the North Adams 
school, describing the administration and the facilities for practise 
in teaching, given in the training school, may be of interest to those 
unacquainted with the Massachusetts Normal School methods. 

+ Unusual opportunities are afforded for the study of children 
and the practise of teaching. Students begin their work in this school 
immediately upon their entrance into the normal school, and continue 
it regularly throughout the course. The rapidity of progress through 
the various stages of the 
training-school work de- — 
pends on the ability and 


previous experience of 
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practise in teaching, the amount of responsibility conferred depe: 
ing on the ability of the student. 


“ Third Year.— Responsible charge of classes, elective work 


Students who have taught successfully before entering will be given 


opportunities for practise in teaching and disciplining as early in t! 
course as their abilities warrant. 

“Close and appropriate supervision and instruction g 
students by the regular teachers of the several grades and by t 
principals of the various departments, thus insuring reasona 
progress to students requiring extra opportunities in the pra 

work of teaching 
“In the kindergarte 


department, which 


pies a suite of three roo 
the student. In general, which can be opened 
the order of work is as one, students not onl 
follows : — trained to be kinderg 
“ First Year— First ners, but also are ta 
term: reading of individ- the importance of a 
ual children begun. ways of conti g 
Second term: observa- kindergarten spirit 
tion of teaching begun. primary work, ‘The 
“Second Year. serve and practise 
Third term: study of early primary grade 
school organization and are fitted thus to be 
management, and assist- kindergarten or pr 
ing in teaching and man- STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. teachers the | 
agement. Fourth term: J. P. Rinn, Architect schools as they may el 
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Church Architecture in Materials of 
Clay. 
) THOMAS CUSACK 


“i | SHI rick churches of moderate cost yet to be built in this land 


the Pilgrim Fathers, to supersede or replace such as other- 


“4 


wise would be (or are) of wood, offer a wide field for the legitimate 
se of terra-cotta In many of those already built it has been used 





IPA AN ( ARD MILAN 
re nm torising architects who have 
I mmediately concerned, and 
vards the ss specific demands of those 
street architecture. In many 
ativ ent erection, however, the terra-cotta 
gable coping, roof cresting, and, perhaps, a few 
et ese meager items but serve as reminders of what 
ne ona wre extended scale in the same building 
er we y irtistic perception, united to a 
scrimination in the choice of materials. If, in 
icknowledved excellences, the weather-resisting 
t have istified its use in the more exposed situa 
ese candid admissions by withholding it from 
e, the apse, the spire, the buttress weatherings, and the 
vindow ce Che same work that served medieval builders for 


1 other irposes remains to-day intact, while stone of the 


Lge ig since yielded to the tooth of time. So, too, in 

\ xperi¢ thoughtful men have turned it to good account 
eve irt of the edifice, interior as well as exterior, not even 
gy the font, chancel screen, and reredos. Such examples, 


reditable and encouraging 


ns ious a wilderness of wasted opportunites, most of them charge- 


as they undoubtedly are, render more 


ible to the force of conventionality, the inexperience, or the want of 
resource on the part of architects rhe reminiscent architect to 
whom these strictures would appli must often feel the force of Whit- 


ers couplet 
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“ For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
Che saddest are these: ‘ It might have been.’ ” 


We are not, of course, referring invidiously to mission buildings, 
or to merely temporary outposts of the Christian religion, in which no 
architect of standing has had a share, or in which four walls and a roof 
may have exhausted the (usually limited) means at the building com- 
mittee’s disposal. The sins of omission and commission to which 
exception is taken are everywhere noticeable in city churches, built 
for prosperous — even fashionable — congregations. Door and win- 
dow jambs without the semblance of a molding, buttresses without a 
pinnacle, pointed arches filled with pretentious “tracery” trom a 
planing mill, amount to a travesty on Gothic architecture. As for 
stained glass, we hold it as much out of place in a frame of perish- 
able wood as a diamond, or other precious stone, surrounded by a 
nickel-plated setting. Granted that the public taste has yet to be 
educated up to this standard, and that even church members need an 
occasional reminder of “the eternal fitness of things,” it is to those 
who are professionally engaged in what has been truly described as 
the greatest of all the arts that they must needs look for enlightenment. 

The relationship in which an architect stands to his client and 
the status accorded to him in the community are largely of his own 
making. Like other professional men, his opinions will command 
respect and his advice will be accepted with a degree of deference 
equal to the measure of success achieved in work already executed 
under his direction. The average American architect has been con- 
tent to occupy a somewhat dubious position in this respect com 
pared with that of his European contemporaries. Of late years, 
however, he has made good his claim to a much higher place in 
public estimation. This improved position has not always been 
gained by wordy self-assertion, or merely adventitious circumstances 
In most cases, it has been the well-deserved reward of merit, dis 
played in the conception and execution of work bearing evidences of 
taste, utility, varying degrees of originality, free from fads and eccen- 


tricities. Assuredly, it has not resulted from catering to the whims 





FIG. 2. CHURCH AT LEVER BRIDGE, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND. 
Edmund Sharpe, Architect. 
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of a client, be he an individual or a noun of multitude, or by follow- 
ing too literally notions that may be crude or commonplace, perhaps 
irreconcilable. The architect who can resist these influences, adher- 
ing to his own (presumably trained) judgment with firmness and in 





FIG. 3. 


RECTORY, LEVER BRIDGE. 


moderation, has done much to prove his fitness as the interpreter of 
his client’s actual wants, and as a safe guide in their ultimate 
attainment. 

The responsibilities inseparable from such a position cannot be 
minimized or ignored; they are the price paid for an established 
reputation, and are not without compensating advantages. On every 
building for which an architect is responsible, he has written his 
name in letters that cannot be effaced, repudiated, or recalled, so long 
as the building exists. It is a challenge to public criticism, becomes 
part of his life’s record, on which he must stand or fall. If it stands 
the test, that name will find favor in his own time and be known to 
future generations, for the good, even more than the evil things that 
architects do, are destined to live after them. 

The architects of northern Italy, from the twelfth to the six 
teenth century, accepted these conditions in their fullest significance. 
Their work has survived until our own time, and will continue a font 
of inspiration for ages to come. The excellence of their designs and 
the soundness of their construction were in accord with their choice 
of an enduring material. In this latter particular, the physical dis- 
advantages by which they were beset did not cause dismay. On the 
contrary, they were faced in such a way as to make them a help in 
stead of a hindrance. The scarcity of stone did not force them to 
temporize with wood for structural purposes, or deprive them of a 
means wherewith to make themselves known to posterity. Turning 
to the rich deposits of clay which had trickled down into the valley 
of the Po, they molded it into building blocks, using the inflam- 
mable wood to fire the kilns, in which to render them imperishable. 
It is by their skilful and extensive use of burned clay that the archi- 
tects of Lombardy achieved lasting renown. We, more fortunate 
than they, have clay banks of much greater extent and variety; for 
its preparation, we have engine power and appliances of the latest 
approved pattern, where they had hand labor; we have chemists and 
mineralogists vying with each other in their desire to reveal the se- 
crets of nature. With all these advantages, shall we not try to imi- 
tate — if we cannot improve —the examples in church building left 
by men who lived in the Middle Ages, before “the revival of learn- 
ing”? 

With a superabundance of material wherewith to illustrate the 
preceding paragraph, we must forego that privilege until a more op- 
portune moment presents itself. From Santa Eufemia at Pavia to 
“Santuario di Crema” represents fully four centuries of incessant 
church building throughout Lombardy, in all of which terra-cotta 
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and brick came to be used as a matter of course. Midway in this 
period arose the graceful campanile of San Gottardo, Milan, seen 
the foreground of Fig. 1, surrounded by a setting of brick chimneys 
rising out of an unstudied ensemble of red roofing tile; on every hand 
a changing vista of variously designed but similarly constructed roofs, 
chimneys, and campaniles. In this view, while there is much to 
charm, there is nothing to offend, the eye of an artist It embodies 
the essence of the prevailing material, and may be said to typify the 
style of architecture that came into existence in an age and country 
known to us, above all others, for its exemplary use of burned 
clay. 

An eminent English architect and author, Mr. Edmund Sharpe 
must have reasoned with himself from these premises, until he 
reached a satisfactory conclusion, which he did in 1842 revio 
to that time the manufacture of terra-cotta in England had been con 
fined to busts, medallions, and other isolated features of a pure 
decorative character. Beyond these no serious attempt had _ bee 
made to convert it into a dova-fide building material Notwithsta 


ing this, Mr. Sharpe conceived the idea of building hurch ent 


1 ya l ntire 


of terra-cotta, the same to be made from fire-clay, obtaine s 
product in the coal measures of Lancashire rhe immediate outcome 
of this initial effort is shown at Fig. 2, and the one that lowe 
two years later, at Fig. 4, both of which we commend to the not 
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FIG. 4. PLATT CHURCH, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
Edmund Sharpe, Archite 
of our friends, whether architects or architectural clay workers. The 


author of “ Sharpe’s Paralleis” and other standard works reunited 
the two functions and proved himself preeminent in both 
For the information of those who have not read our description 
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three years ago,’ it should be noted that the whole of the é#/erzo 


well as the exterior, of the first-named church is finished in terra- 


tta. This applies to the seat ends and finials, the tracery panels 


the seat backs, the font, pulpit, organ screen, and even the com- 
on table, all of which are shining examples of finished workman- 


While not prepared to advise the use of terra-cotta in some 


these items, it is hard to withhold our admiration for an architect 
lisplayed such steadfast faith in its claims and capabilities. 
fo the church at Lever Bridge, a schoolhouse and rectory have 
yw be idded, in which, needless to say, the same unexceptionable 
is been used used in such way as to produce a group 
s tru turesque That richly crocketed, open-traceried 
s still intact, and through it, on the occasion of our visit, slants 
were gleaming down into the vestibule, lighting up the 
la nents of the female bell-ringer, at that moment calling 
5 erst enten service Th s spire does not owe anything to 
inatomy of steel ; nor doesit contain a metal dowel, cramp 
ription f ithas withstood the frosts and storms 
veek rations of the bell for more than fifty years, there need 
ipprehension as to the general condition of the edifice. The 
W est shment remains, and is likely to remain 
ed for an indefinite period. While waiting fora train on the 
ut Da ever, black smoke from the neighboring cotton 
ery slag were closing in a limited perspec 
e unique ensemble of this little terra-cotta village in the 
g Was gh to redeem the bleakest of landscapes, render 
le the otherwise dreary outlook towards Bolton-le-Moor. 
hur s built upon lands forming part of an estate 
vi n the middle of the twelfth century, had been 
tru nilitant champions of Christianity, the 
yf Jerusal [t is now a residential suburb on 
Manchester is iking rapid encroachments : 
is yet, or e side by an expanse of meadow land which 
é re pastoral if less picturesque than the one just 
Our visit, interesting as it would have been, was made 
rat ng y the friendly greeting received from the 
\ {. Finney, to whom we are likewise indebted 
rs behind the diapered parapet appear to have 
e years, giving cause for portions of the roof tim 
Che delicate undercut ornament inserted in the 
le I ambs is, in some instances, broken off, 
é gy f chancel had been displaced during a 
N With these trivial exceptions, no block of terra 
ling shows the slightest symptom of decay. Indeed, 
ew sof Mr. Finney: “It is not possible, apparently 
g ne that has been affected by time or weather.” In 
s chur ving been built fifty years, pastor and people were 
forward to the celebration of its jubilee Barring shocks of 
iake, lig g, or the less likely danger from invading artillery, 
generations will celebrate, perhaps, more than one centenary 
stence without finding any need for restoration of the fabric 
ese tw hurches were not only the first of their kind that 
n modern times; t were the forerunners of all that 
ywed in structural terra-cotta in England therefore, in 
erica n many respects the work will stand comparison with the 
recent efforts this side the Atlantic; while in some it is, 
ips, ahead of anything that has been accomplished during the 
tervening half century. Considering the boldness of the venture, 
responsi! ilities of the task, the untold difficulties incident to its ex 
tion, this terra-cotta lastingly associated with the name of Edmund 
1arpe might well claim to be the Mecca of modern clay-workers. 
was a precursor, and is, therefore, a fitting preface to what may be 


said subsequently on behalf of burned clay in church architecture 


\ cr nmentary on these two churches appeared in Tue BricksvuiLper, 
1a Rot, a wa nued in the June number of that year, on which occasion 
tration were promised at some later date. Since that time, the writer has 

} two remarkable specimens of terra-cotta architecture, and, not unmindful 


e reg g promise, obtained the negat from which these plates have been made 


Fire-proofing. | 


THE TEACHINGS OF THE NEW YORK FIRE. 


F one of the provinces of the architect is to assist in the educa- 
| tion of the general public, the recent fire of December 4, in 
New York, by which the Home Life Insurance Building was par- 
tially gutted, has demonstrated that the efforts of the profession 
have not been in vain. Whenever a fire has occurred in a building 
which has any more than ordinary solid construction, the daily press 
has been wont to make remarks about fire-proof construction and 
to assume that any building not manifestly dilapidated must have 
been intended to be fire-proof. In the newspaper comments on the 
New York fire, however, the amount of tangible appreciation of 
structural conditions manifested by the reporters has been somewhat 
remarkable, as showing how well the lessons of fire-proof construc- 
tion have been assimilated by the press. Of course there has been 
a certain amount of slopping over, and the scare headlines which 
came out at first would seem to infer a belief that the Home Build- 
ing was a total failure, but on the whole, the comments of the press 
on the fire and its result have been very intelligent and have shown 
a reasonable fairness in judgment of conditions. Several of the 
papers also have shown a commendable desire to submit judgment 
upon questions of this sort to experts. Mr. W. W. Kent, the well- 
known New York architect, made, to the New York Hera/d, a very 
complete report of the condition of the Home Building, which un 
doubtedly had a great deal of weight in moderating the yellow jour- 
nals, which are only too prone to jump on a suspicion of failure. In 
its issue of December 6, the New York 77idune published an editorial 
apropos of the fire, which is of interest to quote. 

“Sneers over the burning qualities of fire-proof buildings will 
doubtless be much in evidence because of the fire at Broadway and 
Warren Street on Sunday night. The result of that conflagration, 
properly interpreted, however, stands much to the credit of modern 
‘ fire-proof construction.’ The fact that the Home Life Insurance 
Company’s building was not utterly ruined, but that only a few floors 
were gutted, is, under the circumstances, strong testimony to the en- 
durance of such structures and their great value as barriers to the 
progress of a fire. The existence of some defects in the design of 
the building, which apparently prepared the way for such damage as 
was done in it, only serves to emphasize the effectiveness of terra- 
cotta covered steel in resisting flames when it is properly disposed 
and an edifice is not planned with an open door for the entrance of 
a passing fire.” 

The World was not quite as successful in its statements: 

Che ‘fire-proof sky-scraper’ in New York was tested by fire 
last night. It did not stand thetest. The lofty Home Life Insurance 
Company’s building on Broadway, opposite City Hall, 280 ft. high, 
absolutely ‘ fire-proof,’ caught fire from a burning building next door 
to the north. The flames were not confined to that floor of the Home 
Life’s building in which they first ignited. Devouring everything 
combustible, they ate their way to the roof, floor by floor. Their 
progress was very slow, of course, but finally only the stone and iron 
and terra-cotta remained in the floors through which the fire had 
soared. The fire burned itself out, for the firemen, fighting insuper- 
able difficulties, could not put it out.” 

Our readers who studied the presentation of the condition of the 
Home Life Building, as set forth in our last issue, will appreciate that 
the /Vorld’s statement in regard to the flames not being confined to 
one floor of the Life Building is hardly a fair one, for though some 
six floors were gutted, the evidence of the newspaper reports is on the 
whole quite clear that the fire was communicated to each story indi- 
vidually from without. One of the best descriptions of the manner 
in which the fire was communicated from one building to another 
was published as follows in the New York Sun : — 

“ The clothing store was all in a blaze in a quarter of an hour. 
Then it burned as a whole until the floors fell, one after another. At 
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11 o'clock there was nothing left to burn. Meantime, the big insur- 
ance building, against which this white-hot mass of fuel had been 
sending up steady sheets of flame for a full hour, had just begun to 
catch fire, this notwithstanding the fact that the windows had no iron 
shutters on them.” 

We believe that the disasters of this fire, which are really very 
considerable, though confined so closely to mere externals or non- 
essentials of construction, will prove of vast benefit to the profession 
and the public in that they will do a great deal towards the educa- 
tional development of our architects, our builders, and our real-estate 
owners. This fire has demonstrated that a building properly devised 
and properly constructed has great resisting powers against heat. It 
has also demonstrated that a structure of this sort is a very effectual 
fire stop. The possible consequences of a fire of this sort are 
simply appalling. Mr. Brady, of the New York Building Department, 
was asked by one of the reporters if, in the light of what has hap- 
pened to the Home Life Building, there was such a thing as a fire- 
proof building. 

“Yes,” he replied. “I think that is a fire-proof building. 
Look at it. The walls, the floors, the tower, are all standing intact. 
Very little of it has 
been burned. The fire 
was practically confined 
to the contents of the 
offices; and let me tell 
you that if it had not 
been a fire-proof build- 
ing, the firemen would 
be blowing up buildings 
to-day away down below 
the Astor House, in an 
effort to stop the prog- 
ress of a conflagration. 
With the gale that was 
raging last night, the 
firemen would have 
been utterly powerless 
against such a confla- 
gration, had there not 
been such a bulwark as 
this building interposed 
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tected by shutters, there are methods of vastly diminishing the risks 
of fire from without. Wire glass has repeatedly been alluded to for 
protection in cases of this sort. The wire glass now in the market 
is not suitable for use in windows, but we understand that the 


glass 


companies are preparing to issue a product which is essentially a 
plate glass with wire embedded therein. This wire is so fine that it 
does not materially obstruct the vision, and tests have shown that 
the glass will melt before it will allow the flames to go through, and 
a heat which will melt glass, though by no means uncommon in a con 
flagration, occurs only in spots and lasts for only a very short time 
But even aside from the lack of shutters, the lack of wire 


glass 


and admitting for an extreme argument that wooden window frames 
and sashes might be tolerated in a modern fire-proof building, there 
was a grave defect in the interior arrangement of the offices in the 
Home Life Building, a defect for which nobody but the renting 
public is to blame, namely, the cutting to pieces of the partition walis 
by rows of light sashes in the upper portion nearest the ceiling. M1 
Kent, in his report to the AYera/d, says that, “ Perhaps the most strik 
ing fact in connection with the entire disaster is the thorough man 
ner in which the hall and room partitions were overthrown by the 
heat. I say heat ad 
visedly, inasmuch as 


was impossible to throw 


any water into the uppe! 
part of the building. O 
almost every fhoor I 
which the fire ha 
gained much headwa 
the destruction of these 
partitions was seen at 

glance to be due 


~ 


largely to the 


the fire rooting 
continued p about it 
from the floor 

bottom of the interior 
sash, which g 

rowed light t e | 
ways 


passages 





There is not 
between the flames and VESTIBULE CEILING (GUASTAVINO SYSTEM), CITY HALL, BINGHAMTON, N. \ slightest reason w 
the blocks beyond it. Ingle & Almirall, Architects. these interior window 
When we speak of a should ever be tolerate 
fire-proof building, we use the word in a comparative sense. Cer- in a building which claims to be fire-proof. An external conflagt 
tain heats will burn anything, but this building showed itself able tion might destroy the window frames, the finish around the w 
to stand up against as fierce a fire as we are likely to have. Whether dows, and the furniture of an individual room, but it has repeate: 
or not buildings should be as high as this I don’t care to say. That happened in offices which were enclosed by tight walls that the entire 
is a question with which I am not dealing at present.” contents has been consumed without the fire spreading beyond tha 
Surely, this is pretty good testimony to the value of this particu- particular office. Indeed, there are a few cases on record where tl 
lar construction. But we will not learn a great deal by limiting our- presence of the fire was not even suspected until the following mor 
selves to congratulations that the building stood so well, but rather by ing. Consequently the windows in the interior partitions of the 


considering if it were possible for it to have stood a great deal better, 
and this is manifestly the case. The omission of all external shutters 
on the side towards the fire was bad enough. As a matter of fact, it 
is very difficult to put shutters on an office building and keep them 
closed. Real-estate owners have found it again and again the rule 
that the tenants object to having their shutters closed. There is no 
way of closing them simultaneously without giving trouble to the occu- 
pants of the rooms, and there is hardly a building in existence with 
windows situated as those on the inner side of the Home Life which 
are not equally unprotected. Shutters sound all right, and the press is 
united in saying that had they been in place the Home Building 
would not have suffered; but they are impracticable from a business 
point of view, and we imagine that most owners of buildings would 
much prefer to take their chances of an external fire destroying 
their building entirely than to be put to the continual annoyance of 
trying to close these shutters. But even with the openings unpro- 





Home Life Building were undoubtedly responsible for a very large 
proportion of the damage. Then, again, the construction of the 
partitions themselves leaves a great deal to be desired, aside fron 
the cutting off by the rows of windows. These partitions were built 
of hollow blocks, the openings for the doors being spanned overhead 
by a wooden trimmer. 


gle in 


Quoting again from Mr. Kent: “I do not recall a sin 
stance in recent great fires in large so-called fire-proof buildings 
where the ordinary terra-cotta block partition has not met with 
disaster, and as this special form of partition has so many admirable 
qualities, both in strength and in fire resistance and as a sound 
deadener, it would seem as if in some way it could be made much 
better on the point of stability under conditions like these.” 

This is a severe indictment of the terra-cotta block partition 
work; but the indictment is limited to the manner in which the 
material is used rather than the material itself. We cannot have a 
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fire-proof partition unless it is able to stand fire and water. This 
seems axiomatic, but the axioms of construction are the ones which 


ire most olten ynored 


he results of this fire seem to show that wire lath 

ind plastering are not the most advisable protection possible for 
tructural steel work In fact, we would draw a deduction even 
irther than this and say that 1 modern building, to be thoroughly 
re-proof, there ought to be 1 at und plaster whatever, except 
yssib t rative purposes, and that in the offices themselves 
to be of terra-cotta, so arranged that it will form its 
wi sh \V i re ite the argument that the terra-cotta floor 


si vy used are of themselves fire proo! and that the plaster 
} } 
1 


g a to them is an additional safeguar yut on the other 


ict that the somts tne irches are to be plastered 

io his work in i very rough 

eing found ul ve see no reason why we should 

ea produce a good ceiling without the use of metal lath 

¢ ireiessness ol the workmen 

é rr construction of the Home Life 

be rove ! [The air space left under the 

not to be But the 

onstruction in the Home 

y rly slight t will be noted that a safe 

e 0 t t ] the tenth floor into the office of the 

Hoor, and there stopped 

he particular floor arch 

oor was of faulty construction, 
es were unusually well built 

‘ ling by the fire is what 

ich to hope the time 

‘ feel that only a few building 

structure in a crowded 

\ ‘ Boston is the only city 

taracter Of granite, its 

rk below certain levels 

h the temptation 

‘ 4 er strong to in archi- 

ro t fect, it is more logical 

stones in e depended 

ynsistent with the sur 

? ns W ire el ipt to prevail at times 

te rowade street, the choice of 


e { irnt Cia in some ol 


() t : n fro M Nent’s report to 


ie front repeats the old and expensive 
reat fire any building material is 
su ulre en thro i great fire before, namely, 
ihe w irble stood as well as any stone 

ex to st t I eve id brick or terra-cotta 
much less mutilated 
re of the | yr Street stores. in Boston, built 

ls of brown sandstone, the effect of fire and 

stone was at the time noted as very disastrous, and | 

it uses where yst of our well-known building 


é e been s ected to great heat they have failed to stand 


4" é irdly more than repeat what has often been stated in 
est that brick and terra-cotta are preeminently the build 
mate ils it nineteenth century and are especially suited to 

ints of ! odern cot ercial structures, to an extent un 
ile ul ther product available to the architect or builder. 

fact, the lessons of the fire are such as we imagine any in 
telligent architect could have written out in advance The failures 
have taken place precisely where they could have been expected to 
occur, and without an exception the damage done to this building is 
1e result of concessions to popular demand, either in the line of 


irrangement or of externa! decoration 
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LESSONS FROM THE HOME LIFE BUILDING FIRE, 
BY THOMAS ( USAC K. 


7HILE the reports and comments of the technical press have 
\W been all but unanimous in pointing out the contributory 
causes of this disaster, there is a corresponding agreement upon the 
things necessary to minimize the effect of fires that must occur, not 
withstanding all that can be done to render them less frequent. The 
echoes that continue to reverberate through the offices of our leading 
architects show the widespread interest excited by this instructive, if 
expensive, object lesson. Those who have not been taught by 
reason may glean something from experience, while the residue will, 
at least, be amenable to the dictates of stern necessity. 

Che present writer has been favored by many freely expressed 
opinions confirmatory of the conclusions reached in his own summary, 
contained in last issue of THE BRICKBUILDER. Some of these have 
been delivered verbally, and some received in writing, from architects 
who are identified with the higher types of modern construction in 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, etc. The verdict of this highly 
competent jury may be summarized in the tersely stated findings of 
two of its most eminent members, F. H. Kimball, New York, and 
Louis H. Sullivan, Chicago. 

Che former architect admits that marble and limestone are con- 
verted into lime in the presence of fire; that granite will disintegrate, 
and that sandstone will flake beyond redemption when exposed to 


fire and water. When an owner expresses a decided preference for 


stone, his architect is expected to acquiesce; but he considers that 


z 





BEFORE TEST. 


terra-cotta has many claims to favorable consideration, the more 
notable of which are its undoubted weather and fire-resisting quali- 
ties. 

He suggests a double casing of fire-proofing with a 2 in. air 
space between, around all first-story columns in buildings where 
inflammable merchandise must be held in stock. He would have all 
fire-proof arches floated off in cement flush with top of the strips to 
which the flooring is nailed. This has been done in his latest 
erections, in one of which he displays unqualified confidence by 
having his own offices situated on the twenty-first floor. 

He denies the validity of Chief Bonner’s plea based on an 
alleged inability to raise water beyond the 150 ft. limit. If this 
cannot be done at present, or with the means at his disposal, then a 
new and better system must be invented that will enable him to do 
so. But the remedy lies in leveling up to present requirements, not 
in leveling down to a standard that has been found altogether inade- 
quate. While the height of modern buildings has been increasing, 
the fire department has remained nearly stationary, and, without 
improved appliances, would soon become obsolete. 

Mr. Sullivan writes: “I indorse every word that you have to 
say. As you are perhaps aware, I have, for a number of years, 
been an advocate of the use of terra-cotta for covering the steel work 
of the modern tall building. I have erected such a building in New 
York City, on Bleecker Street, 150 ft. east of- Broadway. In that 











































































































building I took additional precaution to provide for coiling steel 
shutters in all the openings on the street fronts, although these 
shutters have not yet been put in place. The Guaranty Building in 
Buffalo (now the Prudential Building), the Chicago Stock Exchange 
Building, and the Schiller Theater Building, both in Chicago, are all 
of them terrz-cotta buildings erected from my designs. I trust that 
the effect of your article may be to bring about a further increase in 
the use of terra-cotta for building purposes, as I consider it a superior 
material, with almost inexhaustible artistic possibilities, and the man- 
ufacture of which, excellent though it may be, is still in its infancy.” 

These two statements fittingly represent the concurrence of 
Eastern and Western ideas in which advanced practise, up to date of 
writing, is epitomized. The writer of an otherwise reliable report 
contained in the Scientific American, December 17, allowed himself 
to say that, “ The northern brick wall has been badly disintegrated 
by fire, and will also need repairs, if not replacing.” We have re- 
examined this wall in the light of that divergent note, which bears 
evidence of having been made inadvertently, and find no warrant for 
any such statement. Beyond the smoke, which will wash off, the 
only injury which this wall has sustained is confined to the stone 
window lintels. They are all more or less blown and splintered, and 
will certainly have to be replaced; but the comparatively uninjured 
condition of the brick wall is a thing that seems to impress the most 
casual observer. 

The accompanying photograph shows the immediate result of a 
recent test made by the writer, on 3 in. cubes of sandstone, granite, 





RESULT OF TEST. 


limestone, and marble, with an equal number of terra-cotta tablets 
representing approximately the same color equivalents. The former 
were exposed to a jet of flame produced by crude oil and compressed 
air for about ten minutes, when they were withdrawn and allowed to 
cool gradually, no water having been applied. The latter were 
heated under the same conditions for a period of fifteen minutes and 
until they had reached a nearly white heat, when they were raked 
out and dropped directly into a pail of cold water. Had they been 
allowed to cool in the same way as the pieces of stone, the heat 
would not have made any perceptible impression on them. 

The moisture absorbed from the air was sufficient to “ slack” 
the calcined limestone and marble, both of which fell to powder. 
The feldspar contained in the granite, accelerated by the alkalies 
present, began to fuse at a rose-red heat, liberating the particles of 
quartz, which, when cool, fell asunder. The piece of brownstone 
resisted the fire better than any of the others, but it, too, cracked 
into a mosaic and became worthless as a building stone. The 
corresponding piece of terra-cotta cracked slightly on the face, 
but adhering together with great tenacity, would still stand a test 
equal, perhaps, to half its original crushing weight of 5,000 lbs. to 
the square inch. The tablet next to it was merely crazed on the 
face, while the other two underwent very little change, notwithstand- 
ing the sudden reaction from white heat to water a little above 
freezing point. We present this demonstration to all whom it may 
concern without comment beyond a bare recital of the facts. 
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Masons’ Department. 


SOME MISTAKES OF CONTRACTORS AS VIEWED BY 
AN ARCHITECT. 


BY F, E. KIDDER. 


(Continued 


~SONTRACTORS often make mistakes in assuming responsibil 
. ities without proper compensation and in taking unnecessary 
risks. 
Not a few contractors will estimate on a hazardous piece 
work on the basis that everything will proceed favorably, and if any 


mishap occurs they have no provision for meeting the expense 


variably occasioned. The contracting business necessarily involves 
the taking of some chances, as in the rise of the price of materials o1 
labor, but when unusual chances are to be taken, as in remodeling 


underpinning, or supporting old buildings, or in the case of uncertai 
foundations, the contractor should protect himself by estir 
that in case unexpected, although possible, difficulties are encounter¢ 
he will not lose more than his profit. It is much better to let sor 
one else have the job than to take it at a figure which will allow 
profit only under the most favorable conditions. 


Then many contractors are careless about allowing their w 


ork 
to be damaged by other workmen or through orders of the owner « 
architect. For instance, a mason contractor has 
basement wall, and the excavator wishes to fill against it 
side before there is sufficient weight on the wall to insure its 

or perhaps he may be directed so to do by the architect or ow: 
the excavating is under the control of the mason, he 
filling until such time as it may be done with safety, 
control over it, he should protect himself by notify 
writing, that if the filling is done it must be at his, the owne 
otherwise if the wall springs or falls the mason contr 
pected to make it good. 

Similar risks or chances of injury frequently arise in « 
with other portions of the building, especially when the work 
under several contracts, and the wise contractor will prote 
as far as possible from damages that may happen to his work 
the ignorance or carelessness of others. If a contractor executes 


given piece of work in conformity with the plans and specifications 


and it is injured through the fault of persons working under another: 
contract with the owner, it is evident that the first contractor sho 
not be made to suffer from the damage; but it is the experience of 
who have had charge of building operations that, unless some 
usual precautions are taken, it is difficult for the contractor to lec 
damages for repairing his work, and he must leave it in good cond 
tion before it will be accepted 

Contractors also occasionally run a risk in attempting to execut 


work that is not properly designed or has not sufficient strength 
For example, a stone lintel may be shown on the drawings with a 
span so great that it is doubtful if the stone will support its « 

weight and that of the load upon it. Now, if the contractor goes 


ahead and puts in the lintel without comment, and it breaks, the 


chances are ten to one that the architect or owner will insist on his 
putting in another stone or remedying the defect in some way, at his 
the contractor’s, expense. The same thing might happen in the cas: 
of an arch without sufficient abutment, or of a flat arch with 


port under it. 


no 
It is therefore the business of the contractor to car 

fully consider all of the constructive features of the building before 
he commences work on them, and if he believes that any part of ihe 
work cannot be safely executed, as shown by the plans, he should 
call the attention of the architect to it and try and have it changed 
or extra provision made to give the necessary strength, so that there 


will be no risk of failure. Incase the architect declines to make any 
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change, the contractor should serve a written notice on the owner that 
he will not be responsible if the work fails, and at the same time he 
should take care to see that the work is executed in the best man- 
ner, and in strict conformity with the plans and specifications, so that 
n case it does fail there will be no opportunity to show defective 
work as a cause. Generally it will pay the contractor to go to some 
extra expense himself to insure the safety of the work rather than 
to run any risk ofa dispute or possible lawsuit 

rhe writer has known of a number of instances where contrac 
tors have suffered considerable loss from carelessness or negligence 
in this respect 


Occasionally a contractor permits himself to be imposed upon by 


the architect in the way of details. Not a few architects have the 
fault of showing much more work on their details than is implied by 
the scale drawings, and of expecting the contractor to carry out what- 
ever they may choose to draw Of course, if the details are made 
before the contract is awarded, and the contractors have an oppor- 
tunity to examine them, it makes no especial difference if the draw- 
ngs do not exactly correspond, as the details would determine the 
haracter of the work to be done, and the tender would, or should, be 
ise ym them. When the details are made after the contract is 
gned, however, the contractor is not obliged to adhere to them if 
the w more expensive work than is reasonably implied by the 
ale drawings and specifications. Thus, for illustration, where 
arving or it 4 the detail drawings, but are neither 
shown in tl rig ile drawings nor mentioned in the specifica 
tions, the contractor d 1im an extra price for the extra work, or 
refuse to execute it \ iim for extra remuneration, however, would 
e allowe iless ide in writing before commencing 
wor! icknowledged by the architect It is therefore best, 
for the contractor to politely call the attention of the 
ur ect to the discrepancy, a show him that the work cannot be 
) it W t riginal work was figured. If he is 
the W x to either allow an extra price for the work, or to 
letails, the tractor must choose between omitting the 
extra work or putting it in at his own expense. If to carry out the 
i the contract, it will probably be best to refuse 
yntract iwings call for, but if only a small 
: Ly pa contractor to retain the good-will 
g the work. Very often such extra work is 
vings lraughtsmen, without the knowledge 
e al ¢ AI when his attention is respectfully called to it, he 

‘ rils St 
In c sion, 1 writer suggests that while the main object of 
a contract to make a profit from his business, or, in other words, 
to ke as ess of it, such success depends upon the exercise of a 
onsiderable degree of intelligence and tact, and that a successful 
contractor must have in mind the interest of the owner and architect 
as well as of his own; also that a successful business does not neces- 
sal imply that a profit must be made from every piece of work. 
Not a few successful contractors owe their success in a considerable 
degree to the fact that they have carried out their unprofitable con- 


tracts with the same thoroughness with which they have executed 


their profitable ones, 





HARDENING CEMENT PAVING. 


p' )RTLAND cement paving will attain a considerable degree 

of hardness without any dressing or any special treatment; 
yut paving laid in damp weather will ultimately attain a greater de- 
gree of hardness than that laid in very hot weather. Further harden- 
ing of the surface may be ,produced by keeping the work moist by 
means of wet cloths, or by damped sawdust or sand laid over the 
paving as soon as it has set; flooding the work with water, where 
possible, will be best of all. Miller mentions that cement work may 
be rendered tough and hard by gauging the material with ro to 15 per 
cent. of minion — the siftings of iron stone after calcination. Indu- 
rating concrete slabs causes them to become very hard; by it their 


density is increased and porosity lessened. —Aritish Brickbuilder. 





Brick and Terra-Cotta Work in Ameri- 
can and Foreign Cities, and Manu- 
facturers’ Department. 


TEW YORK.—A few shrewd investors, who have “nerve” 
1 enough to take risks, have taken advantage of the prevailing 
dulness and consequent close competition in bidding, and have 
erected buildings much cheaper than they could have at any other 
less favorable time, and the chances are that they will not lose by it. 

It is really astonishing to contemplate the Jong list of new apart- 
ment buildings for which plans are filed every week. The upper part 
of the city is now a complete network of apartments, most of them 
very complete with elevators, steam heat, etc., and for these there is 
great demand. One reason for their popularity is that, when built in 
the best manner with fire-proof construction, the yearly bills for 
repairs and deterioration become extremely small. As is well known, 
these bills are large in all other flat and tenement property, and in 
much of it they are simply appalling after the first few years, whereas 
in the modern fire-proof apartment they are almost nothing. Tenants 





DOORWAY, MANHEIM CRICKET CLUB, GERMANTOWN, PA. 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects 


here are of the kind that stay, and a flat with a tenant who stays, as 
is well known, requires about half as much decorating and repairing 
as one with tenants who move in and out frequently. 

Although very seldom of any interest architecturally, the amount 
of money expended on these buildings commands the attention of all 
who are interested in brick and terra-cotta materials, of which such 
buildings are largely constructed. Below we give a list of some of 
the more important apartment buildings for which plans were filed 
during the past month. St. Nicholas Avenue, corner 114th Street, 
a seven-story brick store and apartment; cost, $250,000; Neville & 
Bagge, architects. rooth Street, near Lexington Avenue, sixteen 
five-story brick and stone flats; cost, $300,000; Thomas Graham, 
architect. West Central Park, near 98th Street, two seventy-story 
brick apartment buildings; cost, $140,000; G. F. Pelham, architect. 
120th Street and Seventh Avenue, two six-story brick apartment 
buildings; cost, $150,000; G. F. Pelham, architect. Third Avenue, 
near 171st Street, four four-story brick flats; cost, $88,000; Rudolph 
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MANHEIM CRICKET CLUB, GERMANTOWN, PA. 


McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 


Werner, architect. 122d Street, corner Hamilton Terrace, three five- 
story brick and stone store and apartment buildings; cost, $150,000 ; 


Neville & Bagge, architects. 
Soth Street, near West End 
Avenue, six-story stone and 
brick apartment; cost, $95,- 
ooo; Janes & Leo, architects. 
East 54th Street, four five- 
story brick and stone flats; 
cost, $120,000; Schneider & 
Herter, architects. 114th 
Street, near Amsterdam Ave- 
nue, a six-story brick and 
stone apartment; cost, $75,- 
000; Neville & Bagge, archi- 
tects. tooth Street, near 
Amsterdam Avenue, a five- 
story brick and stone apart- 
ment; cost, $100,000; Henry 
Anderson, architect; and 
many others which limited 
space prevents us from men- 
tioning. 

Among the items of news 
are: A new church for the 


rERRA—COTTA ORNAMENT, STORE 


Wm, J. Marsh 


Christian Scientists is to be erected on the corner of 68th Street and 


West Central Park. It will be built of marble, granite, 
and brick, and cost $250,000. Andrew Carnegie will 
build a costly residence on Fifth Avenue, between goth 
and gist Streets. It issaid that he will spend $900,000, 
but the architect’s name is not known. C. R. Sefert 
has planned a twelve-story brick, stone, and iron busi- 
ness building to be built on Broadway, corner of Wav- 
erly Place; cost, $175,000. Charles C. Haight has 
prepared plans for a brick gymnasium and dormitory 
building for the General Theological Seminary, to be 
built on Tenth Avenue, corner 21st Street, at a cost 
of $100,000. Henry Fouchaux has planned an eight- 
story business building, to be built on East 19th Street ; 
cost, $100,000. 





HICAGO, — In Chicago, for the first time since 
(= 1893, a new year has dawned with a real hope 
for a turn in the tide of affairs, which for more than 
four years has been bearing out into the depths of dis- 
couragement, architect, builder, and landowner together. 
Founded upon reports of an unparalleled revivalffof 
trade and industry, overtopping in December even the 





terra-cotta, 


promises to be very clean, quiet, and agreeable. 





Executed by the Conkling-Armstrong Terra-Cotta Company. 
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brightest record for the great year of 1892, these hopes 
put fresh heart into every individual whose prosperity 
is dependent upon activity in real-estate investments. 
Chicago, with over five hundred licensed architects, 

overbuilt at the close of the World’s Fair, has never 

before passed through such a long period of building 

trade depression. In the fat years that we trust are 

upon us may the architect, like the gold-seeker who 

has made a “ strike,” have the prudence to put away a 

large factor of financial safety against the days when 

many sketches are made for sky-scrapers whose foun 

dations remain forever in the air 

As to current work of general interest, there is 

little of note going up at present. The only large 

building in the business center is the new Ayer Build 

ing, replacing the fire-trap on Wabash Avenue, which 

destroyed many lives last summer. The architects, 

Messrs. Holabird & Roche, have adopted for their 

steel structure a large plan-unit and a simple, straight 

forward scheme of covering, in glazed cream-white 

which, with its fine, unobtrusive, Renaissance detail, 
rhe Relian Build 
ing, the first in Chicago to be 
clothed in glazed white terra 
cotta, is still quite clean and 
fresh after four years of ex 
posure to our notorious smoke 


nuisance. Henc« presumably 


this material will soon receiv: 
the recognitio ts mer 
deserve If our tall building 


ot al . hit 
were all glazed cream white 


buff in color, with win 
shades of light, warm 


there would cert 


gloor 1 and obscurity { ) 

‘ Cliff Dwellers” on t 

ieveis 

The erection of 

building will soor g 

by the congregatio f Al 

Souls Unitarian Ch 
BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. ( } ‘ . +} 

wnose pas or 1S i¢ 
asian Jenkin Lloyd Jones All pre 

cedents have peen one red. 
and a building has been designed to meet in the simplest, quietest 





SCHOOLHOUSE AND GATEWAY, TRURO, ENGLAND, 
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yITTSBURGH Real- 

| estate business has already 
ed to show such an im 
yrovement that there seems very 
good grounds for the opinion ex- 
ressed everywhere that building 
operations here will be good this 
spring There have been a 


number of sales of large tracts in 


the suburbs, where the buyers 
ntend to build a number of 
locks of houses, and there have 


ilso been a number of transfers 
of real estate in the business part 
of the city. There have been 
rumors of several large office 
buildings to be built this year. 
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and most natural 
way the peculiar 
conditions im- 
posed upon the 
architects. These 
required, besides 
a large auditori- 
um with the usual 
accessories, a 
gymnasium, 
baths, etc. a 
store, and a free 
reading room on 
the ground floor 
in front of the 
auditorium,a 
suite of rooms for 
the Unity Club, 
a suite of living 
apartments for 
Mr. Jones, and 
four floors of 
offices and 
chambers, with a 
Masonic hall and 
its accessories 
covering the en- 
tire eighth floor. 
The exterior 
walls, which are 


isolated from 


TERRA—COTTA PANEL. 


Executed by the New Jersey Terra-Cotta 


Company. 


Kurtzer & Rohl, Architects. 


dence to be built at Sewickley. 






Among the items of building news may be mentioned : — 
Rutan & Russell are preparing plans for a new colonial resi- 


Alden & Harlow have let the con- 
tracts for three large summer homes near Sewickley. F. J. Osterling 
is at work on a block of seven houses. W. Ross Proctor is at work 
on a new store and office building, to be built on Penn Avenue. It 
is to be built of brick with marble trimmings. He is also at work 
on plans for a house and gate lodge, to be built near Sewickley. 
J. E. Allison is the architect of a new brick colonial house on Pacific 


Avenue, East End. Work has been commenced on the, Passavant 
Hospital. It is built of brick and stone, and costs $50,000. The 
Westinghouse Company are building large new shops and a five-story 


office building at East Pittsburgh. 


Thomas Rodd is the architect. 





UFFALO. — The feeling that the coming season will be one of 
3 comparative activity for architects, and consequently builders 


as well, seems to be widespread and assured, and already the profes- 


sion in general is busier than it LY 


has been in many months, pre- 
paring drawings for a number of 
buildings of a larger and far 
better grade than have been 
erected previously in this city. 

A somewhat interesting law- 
suit has lately been decided here 
by the Supreme Court in favor 
of the plaintiff, an architect, 
who was suing a client for fees 
for services rendered. The 
work on which he was retained 
was a building originally in- 
tended to be two stories in 
height, but upon its reaching the 
level of the second-story ceiling, 
and the owner having changed 
his mind, and wishing the build- 
ing carried up one story higher, 
extra drawings for the new story 
were necessary; the plaintiff 
claimed that then a complete 
new set of drawings was ordered 
by the defendant for use on the 
building and incidentally to sub- 
mit in trying to procure a loan. 
The claim was for 3% per cent. 
for plans, specifications, and a 
few details for the original build- 
ing, and 2% per cent. for the 
second set of drawings. The 
verdict was in favor of the plain- 
tiff, allowing him a certain sum 
of money, which, taken together 
with what he had already re- 
ceived in the shape of remunera- 
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HOUSE FOR J. P. DOHERTY, 


ESQ., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Cope & Stewardson, Architects. 
(For elevations see plates 2 and 7.) 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY BLOCK, SYRACUSE, N. 


Green & Wicks, Architects 


tion, amounted to 3% per cent. on the first set, and about 1 per cent. 


on the second set. 


Architect Waite has lately been commissioned by two of the 
largest corporations in Canada to prepare drawings for two immense 


structures, which are to be started as soon as possible. 


million of dollars. 


to make the designs for a large station in that city. 


Mr. George J. Metzger, the local supervising government archi- 
tect for the Federal Building, now in course of erection, having 


recently resigned his position, Mr. E. A. Kent, archi- 
tect, this city, has been appointed his successor, and 
the appointment seems to be very pleasing to the others 
of the local fraternity. 

The long-mooted resolution for purchasing of the 
four sites for new schoolhouses, which are so much 
needed, has again been postponed by the councilmen. 
One good plan, however, that our city fathers have 
lately adopted is that all future public schools are to be 
fire-proof as nearly as possible,and are to be built of 
more than sufficient size for the present number of 
scholars in each district. 

A newly let contract calls for a large eight-story 
steel-constructed building on the northeast corner of 
Main and Mohawk Streets, of which Esenwein & 
Johnson are the architects. The contract calls for the 
building to be ready for occupancy March 31 next, 
with a heavy penalty if not completed on that day, 
and the same amount as bonus for each day if com- 
pleted before that date. The limit of time allowance 
for such a building as this is almost if not totally 
unprecedented in this city, but it is confidently ex- 
pected, in consideration of the class of firms engaged 
on the work, that the building will be finished in 
good season. 





Wall copings in dull green faience; balls, capping gate post, of dark green, high-glazed enamel. 


Re” 


¥. 


One of these 
two buildings is to be the new terminal station of the Grand Trunk 
Railroad at Montreal, and which it is expected will cost more than a 
It is also rumored that Mr. Waite has been re- 
tained by the Metropolitan Railway Company, of London, England, 
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MANUFACTURERS’ CATALOGUES AND 
SAMPLES DESIRED. 


o HE following-named architects would be pleased 

: to receive manufacturers’ catalogues and sam 
ples: Rowland & Bostwick, 504 Maeder Building, Pitts 
burgh, Pa.; Parr & Hulsebus, 514 Y. M.C. A 


Build 


ing, Peoria, Ill.; Oscar Kuehue, 171 Center Street, 
Chicago, Ill.; Fred C. Watson, 8 Gerring Street, East 


Gloucester, Mass. 


CURRENT ITEMS OF INTEREST 


NIcKsON, 411 John Building 


Bak. Hancock 
Boston, Mass., has been appointed agent for the Conl 


ling-Armstrong Terra-Cotta Company 


THE ILLINOIS SUPPLY AND CONSTRUCTION COM 
PANY, of St. Louis, have just shipped on orde 


of their steel-gray brick to the city of New York 


TERRA-COTTA LUMBER Ci 
PANY have appointed Mr. E. E. Nickson, 411 Joh 
Hancock Building, as their representative 


THE PITTSBURGH 


Pye THE FAWCETT VENTILATED FIRE-PROOF Bi 
= ING Company has been awarded the contract for the 
structural steel and fire-proofing to be used in the larg: 
printing house to be erected at Philadelphia for W 
Herring. 
W.L. Davis, of Berlin, Conn., has just plac 
order with Chambers Bros. Co. for a complete outfit of mach 
to make hollow brick, which includes machines for making end 
hollow brick, side-cut brick, an all iron and steel pug mill, clay ele 
vator, shafting, pulleys, etc. 
BurGy & MCNEILL, Pittsburgh, Pa., dealers in architectur 


clay products, are sending with their compliments a hancsom 


dar entitled 


siécle young ladies of charming mien, who compose 


* Three of a Kind”; 


the same referring t 


the subject 


the illustration of the calendar. 


THE WINKLE TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, St 


Louis, are t« 


GATE AND GATE LODGE OF THE WOODLAWN CEMETERY, EVERETT, MAS 


Faience and 


enameled work made by the Grueby Faience Company, Boston, Mass 


Wm. Hart Taylor, Architect 
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ubers Temple, Port Huron, Mich., George L. Harvey, architect ; the 


en lazed terra-cotta forthe new Witten 


erg Building, same city They are also 
yp! ng the enameled terra-cotta for the 
x ©. R. R. Station at Creston, 

wa; the colors are to be cream and 


rdance with a yearly istom, 
W silkman t Pearl Street, New 
é an dealer in minerals, 
i | coiors has issued a 
ulendar for 1899 rhe 
S licit which < iracterize 
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1 rrefutable 

7 I ~ ort of 

rc I struc 

) i has, we fee i 

sefulness not confined 

1 el merely, but 

xtending to architects 
and builders as well 


Buffalo representative, 


1 


will supply the 


1i0seda 
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} 


Brookline, 


he architectural terra-cotta on the following new contracts : 


Republic Building, St. Louis, Isaac S. Taylor, architect. 
Cue Sr. Lours Terra-CottA COMPANY is now making the 
semi-glazed terra-cotta for a row of 
ats at St. Louis; and the silver-gray 


Mac- 


impervious red pressed brick to be used in the new Burgess Apart- 
ments, at Buffalo; alsothe glazed white terrra-cotta manufactured by 


the Excelsior Terra-Cotta Company, which is to be used in the same 
building, U. G. Orr, architect; also Kittanning gray bricks for the 





rERRA—COTTA DETAILS, PLUM BUILDING, 


the following new 
Mass., J. A. 


SWIMMING 


ted by 


NEWARK, N. J. 


the Standard Terra-Cotta Company 


Thomas Cressey, Architect. 


of peculiar characteristics. 


Mayer & Weill Building, of which Esenwein & Johnson are the 


architects. 


A FEw of the prominent buildings 
in Greater New York in which the Bolles 
Revolving Sash or the Queen Overhead 
Pulley, or both, are now being incorpo- 
rated are the following: the Vincent 
office building, New York City, sixteen 
stories, George B. Post, architect; the 
Bourne office building, New York City, 
Ernest Flagg, architect; sixteen-story 
office building, W. Wheeler Smith, 
owner and architect, next to the corner 
of Broadway and Wall Street, New York 
City; public schools, Mott Avenue, 
Audubon Avenue, Amsterdam 
Brook Avenue, 169th Street, New York 
City, C. B. J. Snyder, architect; New 
York Hospital, Cady, Berg & See, archi- 
Fifth 


Avenue, 


tects ; house, 


Avenue and 45th Street. 


Byrnes apartment 


THE new catalogue issued by 


Chambers Bros. Co., Philadelphia, is 
deserving of special comment as being 
most comprehensive in the information 
contained relative to machines for mak- 
ing brick by the stiff-tempered process. 
It is no mere list of clay-working imple- 
ments, but is a carefully compiled trea- 
tise, giving a technical description of the 


mechanical construction of their various 


machines, and the special adaptation of each for manipulating clays 


Che catalogue contains some one hundred and twenty pages of 
matter and some hundred illustrations of different machines 
Aside from matter relative simply to these 
machines, there is much data and general information concerning the 


stiff-tempered process of brick making. 


For some thirty-five years now, the company has been promi- 


TANK, NEW YORK ATHLETK 


William Cable, Architect. 


imping station, Brook- 
tects; plain gray brick, text 
Schweinfurth, architect; made by the company. 
Mass., Francis R. Allen 
title of a little pamphlet 





CLUB. 


Lined with enameled brick manufactured by the American Enameled Brick and Tile Company. 


Akron lhe floor is laid with brick glazed on the flat ; the sides are lined with regular brick, English size. 


nently identified with this process of clay-working implements, and 


during that time has 
won for itself a national 
reputation for building 
machinery of the highest 
standard of quality and 
ingenuity. They 
the pioneers in the field 
of this line of manufac- 
ture. It is of interest 
to note, as showing the 


were 


immense developments 
in the clay industries, 
that when application 
was made by them for 
their first patent on brick 
machines, the invention 
was so novel that not a 
single patent had been 
granted by the United 
States Patent Office for 
that class of brick-mak- 
ing implements. Lack 
of space does not permit 
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us to review the work in detail, but we would strongly recommend it to 
all clay workers as being a publication which would be of material ben- 


=e 
efit to them to read. The company will be glad to mail the same on ap- 


ie 


plication. Ca M C | 1 
bot’s Mortar Colors = 

BRILLIANT, DURABLE, RELIABLE dae 

+ 

Not the lowest priced, but so strong and { 


durable and so easy to work that they are ae 
actually the cheapest. Used fifteen years by 


people who insist upon gaa/ity. 


fotaiototaiototaiotatototos 


+ 


Cabot’s Brick Preservative * 





The only waterproofing for brickwork that} 
is permanent. Three times as waterproof as 
linseed oil, and goes farthe1 Prevents 
water-soaked walls, efflorescence and disinte 


gration by frost. 
WARREN, PA., HIGH SCHOOL. 


Faced with 150,000 light buff brick made by the Dagus Clay Manufacturing Company. 


Send for circulars 
J. W. Shaw, Architect. 


and prices. ~\ 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacture, 
70 Kilby Street, Boston. 


AGENCIES WANTED. 
WANTED TO SELLE ON COMMISSION ALL KINDS OF 
BRICKS. QUOTE PRICES, AND SEND SAMPLES TO 
GEORGE F. KICHLINE, EASTON, PA. 
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Very 
Effective. 


rie. $26 


for the red face and molded brick 
necessary to lay a Fireplace Mantel 
(including tile hearth) as shown in 
this picture. The brick would be 
carefully packed in barrels, and de- 
livered f.0.b. cars at Boston. Scale 
setting plan furnished also. There’s 
nothing so artistic and suitable for \ 

Fireplace Mantels as our Orna- (©) 
mental Brick. Our mantels are the ©) 
newest, the richest, and the best inevery way. Our customers say so. Our Sketch Book tells all about 53 of our own de- . 
signs, and our Detail Catalogue will help an architect to prepare special designs. Either or both will be sent you free on YQ 
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6) 
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© ace & Boston Face Brick Co., 4S Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. © 
©0OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOQOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO” 





ADDRESS. 


ADVANCE BUILDING NEWS REPORTS. 
The F. W. Dodge Co 


ARCHITECTURAL FAIENCE MANUFACTURERS, 
Atwood Faience Company, Hartford, Conn. 
New York Agents, Pfotenhauer & Nesbit, Metropolit: an Buil ding, ‘Mew York Ci ity 
Che Grueby Faience Company, 164 Devonshire Street, Boston 
Philade phia Agent, O. W. Ketcham, 24 So. 7th St. 
New York Agent, 287 Fourth Ave 
cago Agent, C. T. Harris & Ce 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA MANUFACTURERS. (See Clay Manfrs.’ 
American Terra-Cotta and Ceramic Company, Marquette Bldg., 
Atlant lerra-‘ tta mpany 


} haA New 


(See Clay Manufacturers’ Agents.) 


, Marquette Bidg 


Agents.) 
Chicago, Ill. 


orning, N. Y 


i Sut ( ) { 
1 Supply : : . ; 
Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia 


erra-Cotta ( ompany, 


I zk I va Fire Brick Co., 920 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Excelsior a-Cotta Company, 105 East 22d St., New York City 
New I and Agent, Charles Bacon, 3 Hamilton Place, Boston 
} e, Homes & ( 164 Devonshire St., Boston ; . . . . 
Jew York Office, Charities Building, 289 4th Ave Philadelphia Office, 24 South 7th St. 
(riad , McBean & ( San Francisco, Cal. 
In upolis Terra-Cotta »., Indianapolis, Ind , : 
New York Ar ectural Terra-Cotta Company, 38 Park Row, New York City 
New Eng Avents, Fiske, Homes & ( 164 Devonshire St., Boston. 
Philadelphia Office, 1341 Arch St 
New Jersey Terra-Cotta Company, 108 Fulton St., New York City L 
Pe Am lerra-Cotta Company, New York Office, 160 Fifth Ave 
Bo \ \ I Milk S 
I . tta Ce ‘Sor Mar ester Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Standa erra ta Company, 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Age W. Peterson & ( John Hancock Building 
I a Age V. L. McPherson, Building Exchange 
The Northwestern Terra-Cotta mpany, Room 1118, The Rookery, Chicago 
W ka a a Con y, 156 Fifth Ave., New York C ity 
lerra 4 Centul il ling, St Louis, Mo 





BRICK MANU F Al TURERS (Pressed and Ornamental). (See Clay Manfrs.’ 


Agents. ) 
me : 


Cotta a Corning, 


ers’ Exchange, Philadelphia 


New York ( ‘ity 


Raritan H w and Porous Brick Co., 87 prey s 

ayre & I »., Jas. R. Sayre, Jr., & Co., Agents, 207 Broadway, New York. 
ew | a Age Charles Bacon, 3 Hamilton Place, Boston 

Tiffany Ena I Company, Marquette Builk — Chicago 

White Brick a lerra-Cotta Company, 156 Fifth Ave., New York City 


BRICK MANUFACTU RE RS (Enameled). (See Clay Manufacturers’ Agents.) 
Am an Ena rick and Tile Co., 14 East 23d St., New York. 
American Terra-Cotta and Ceramic Company, Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Atwood Faience Con , Hartford, Conn. ‘ 


Boston 


Fiske, Homes & Co., 164 Devonshire St., . : 
New York Office, 289 Fourth Ave Philadelphia Office, 24 So. 7th St. 

Grueby Faience ‘ , 164 Devonshire St., Boston 

inois S [ ul nstruction Co., St — om 

Pennsylvania Enamele 1 Brick Company, Oaks, ‘ 

Raritan Hollow and Porous Brick Co., 874 icine New York City 

Sayre & Fisher Co., Jas. R. Sayre, jr., , & Co., Agents, 207 Broadway, New York, 
New England Agent, Charles Bacon, ; Hamilton Place, Boston 

St. Lo Terra-Cotta Co., s801 Manchester Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Tiffany Enameled Brick Company, Marquette Building, Chicago 


—— PRESERVATIVE AND WATER-PROOFING. 
70 Kilt ry St. , Boston 
& Schall, 205 Pearl St , New York 


‘abot, Samuel, 


Gabricl 


CEMENTS. 

Alsen’s Portland Cement, 143 ! iberty St., New York City . 

Commercial Wood and Cement Company, Girard Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office, 156 Fifth Avenue. 

Cummings Cement Co., Ellicott Square Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Davis, James A. & ¢ ; . : 
Office, 92 State St., Boston. , 

French, Samuel H., & Co., York Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gabriel & Schall, 205 Pearl St., New York 

Lawrence Cement Company, No. 1 Broadway, New York City 


( str a a ympany, | 
: ka i a ympany, Columbus, Ohio - 
ag Ma , Offi Ridgway, Pa.; Works, Daguscahonda, Pa. 
~ m 4A I ev I l 
i " k ¢ Market St., St. Louis, Mo 
Fiske, Hiomes & ‘ 4 Devonshire St., Boston 
ew Y e Ave 
i M i Ca 
M 
St. Louis, M« ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 
: D S Way al St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
‘ ‘ ‘ : : ‘ 
* w ‘ v Jerse g mpa 56 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Mini ‘ Ma g 'ffice, 44 Pine St., N. Y.; Works, Shaw- 
( ; ; ; ‘ ‘ 
Pe Buff k a li Prudential Building, Newark, N. J 
ania Enamel « Company, Oaks, Pa 
ade a Age “ .e an - iers’ Exchange 
Pe \ a-( a mpany, New York Office, 160 Fifth Ave. 
Agents, Waldo I 8 Water Street 
ade a * 44 rexe| Building 
Phila La Boston Face Brick Co., 4 Liberty 4" Boston 
Powhatan Clay Manufacturing Company, Richmond, 
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scones tenses hesitating 


INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADDRESS. 


CEMENTS.— Continued. 
Lesley & Trinkle, 22 and 24 So, 15th St., Philadelphia “ 


New York & Rosendale Cement Company, 280 Broadway, New York City 


New England Agents, Van Name & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
James C. Goff, 31-49 Point St., 


The J. S. Noble Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


» 208 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


Lord Bros. & Co., Portland, Me. 


Thiele, E. 


, 78 William St., 


CEMENT MACHINERY. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston 


CLAY MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 


New York City 
Union Akron Cement Company, 141 Erie St., 
Waldo Brothers, 102 Milk St., 


Buffalo, 


Boston ° 


m,. ¥. 


Brick (Front Enameled and Ornamental), 


Terra-Cotta, Architectural Faience, ae and | Tiles. 


nen John H., 


33 Erie Co. Savings Bk. Bldg., Buffalo, N 
Burgy & Mc Neili, 531 Wood St., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Illinois Supply and Construction Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
, Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia 
Mayland, H. F., 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Ketcham, O. W. 


Meeker, C ag & Booraem, 14 E. 23d St., 
Peterson, O. 
Twichell, G. . ’& Co., 15 Federal St., 


, & Co., John f 


New York City 
lancock Building, Boston 
Boston 


Waldo Brothers, 102 Milk St., Boston 
CLAYWORKERS’ CHEMICALS ~ MINERALS. 


Gabriel & Schall, 
F. W. Silkman, 231 Pearl St., 


205 Pearl St., 


CLAYWORKING MACHINERY. 


American Clay Working Machinery Co., 


Yy. 


stew York 


Bucyrus, Ohio 


Chambers Bros, C ompany, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Chisholm, Boyd & White Company, 5 


Eastern Machinery Co., New Haven, “Cana. 


Simpson Brick Press Co., 415 Chamber of Commerce, c hicago, 
Standard Dry Kiln Co. 
The F. D. Cummer & Sous Co., 


Williams’ 


, 196 So. Meridian St., 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Patent Crusher and Pulverizer Co. 


Main Office and Works, St. Louis, Mo. 


ELEVATORS. 


Eastern Machinery Co. 


, New Haven, Conn. 


Moore & Wyman, Elevator and Machine Works, Granite St., 
FIRE-PROOFING MATERIAL MANUFACTURERS. (See C lay Manufacturers’ re ) 


Boston Fire-proofing Co., 


166 Devonshire Street, 


Boston 


Central Fireproofing Co., 874 Broadway, New Y ork ; ° 
Empire Fireproofing Co., 1301 Monadnock Block, Chicago 


Fawcett Ventilated “ proof Building Co., 
New York Agent, F. 
Boston Agent, 


Douglass, St 
James D. Lazell, 443 Tremont Bldg. 
Fiske, Homes & Co., 164 Devonshire St., 


Boston 


Gladding, McBean & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


Guastavino, R., 


9 East soth St., 


Boston Office, 19 Milk Street. 


Maurer, Henry, & Son, 420 E. 23d St., 


New York 
New York City 


ous 


7th and Wallace. Sts., "Chicago 


Il, 


Indianapolis, Ind, 


Boston 


Bourse Building, Philadelphia 


James Building, 26th St. and Broadway 


. 


New York & New Jersey Fire- -proofing Company, 156 Fifth Ave., , New York City 
Pioneer Fire-proof Construction Co., 1515 Marquette Building, C hicago 
Pittsburgh Terra-Cotta Lumber Company, Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York Office, Townsend Building, Broadway and 2sth Street 
Powhatan Clay Manufacturing Company, Richmond, Va. 


Standard Fireproofing Co., 41 Cortlandt St. 


GRANITE. 


Gilbreth Seam-Face Granite Co., 85 Water St., 


MAIL CHUTES. 


, New York 


Cutler Manufacturing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
MASONS’ SUPPLIES. 


Gilbreth Scaffold Co., 85 Water St., 


Boston ; 


Hamblin & Russell Manfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Waldo Brothers, 102 Milk St., 


MORTAR COLORS. 


Boston 


Clinton Metallic Paint Company, Clinton, N. Y. 
French, Samuel H., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 


ROOFING TILES MANUFACTURERS. 


For Agencies see advertisement. 
Merchant’s Metal Spanish Tiles, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Celadon Terra-Cotta Co., Limited : 


Main Office and Factory, Alfred, N. Y. 
Chicago Office, Marquette Building. 


New 


ork Office, 11:20 Presbyterian Building, New York City. 


SAFETY TREAD. 
The American Mason Safety Tread Co., 40 Water St., 


SNOW GUARDS. 
Folsom Patent Snow Guard, 116 South St., 


Boston, Mass. 


Hamblin & Russell Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. ‘ 


TILES, 


MOSAIC. 


Mosaic Tile Co., The, Zanesville, Ohio 


VENTILATORS. 


Merchant & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL TIES. 


Cleveland Pat. 
land, Ohio 
Hamblin & Russell Manfg. Co., 


Steel Wall Ties. 


. 


Worcester, Mass. : 


Boston é 


Boston 


Wason, Hamilton, and Dart 


(See Clay Manufacturers’ Agents.) 
Ludowici Roofing Tile Co., 419 Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago 


Sts., 


Morse Patent Wall Ties, J. B. Prescott & Son, Mfrs., Webster, Mass. 
WINDOW SASH AND PULLEYS. 


The Shull Overhead Window Pulley, 116 South St., Boston 


roo Park Place, New York. 
The Bolles Sash Co., 150 Nassau St., New York 
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